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II. Russia’s Internal Politics 
* 


_ Mr. Harris: This is the second of the Rounp Tastes on the Soviet 
Jnion. Today we are to be discussing internal politics, policies, and 
idministration in the Soviet Union. 

_As participants we have with us Frederick Barghoorn, associate 
srofessor of political science, Yale University, and formerly press 
ittaché of the United States Embassy in Moscow; Marshall MacDuffie, 
awyer and author of The Red Carpet, a recent returnee from the Sovi- 
tt Union; and John M. Hazard, professor of public law, Columbia 
Jniversity, and author of The Law and Social Change in the US.S.R. 
ind other works on the Soviet legal system. 

The recent changes in the premiership in the Soviet Union received 
widespread publicity in the United States. What is the significance of 
his change? Is the recent government shift any more than a slight 
hange of administration? Or is it more basic? 

Barghoorn, you spent five years in Moscow trying to understand 
oviet policy as reflected in the press. What do you think? 


Mr. BarcHoorn: I suppose there are almost as many interpretations 
f these developments as there are interpreters. However, to narrow 
hem down a little bit, I think one could say that in this situation we 
ave the latest and one of the more dramatic episodes in the continuing 
truggle for power which goes on at the pinnacle of the Soviet system. 
t also can be regarded as an important administrative shift. And, final- 
y, this latest change marked the beginning, perhaps, of a new set of 
olicies for the Soviet Union, both internal and external. 

Mr. Harris: MacDuffie, you were in Moscow when the recent shift 
90k place. How did it look on the spot? 

Mr. MacDurrtz: On the spot there were no immediate signs, in fact, 
yat anything was occurring; this led some people to believe that the 
hanges, while significant, are not cataclysmic. 

Mr. Harris: Hazard, you have studied Soviet administration and 
gal structure. Is this just a reassignment of administrative personnel, 
r is it something basic? 
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Mr. Hazarp: I think this is. much more than just a reassignment, at 
least as it relates to Malenkov. Premiers in Russia are the head of the 
entire system, not just of one party in a multiparty state. In Russia, with: 
just the one party, the premier is the head of everything; and, when: 
he is removed, it is far more than a change in administrative per-: 
sonnel. 


Mr. Harris: Is the premier the actual boss in Russia? Is the premiert 
the head of the party? What is his position? 


Mr. Hazarp: His position has varied. Under Stalin he was, of course, 
the head of party, government, and all the rest. After Stalin’s death: 
there has been, of course, as we all know, a distribution of power 
among several persons. In this we are no longer able to say that any; 
one man has all power. But certainly the premier has been in a very 
strategic position, one which I think cannot be compared with tha 
of the premier in, let us say, England or in France. He has been much 
more powerful. 


Mr. BarcHoorn: The premier is certainly powerful, but the First 
Secretary of the Communist party is still more powerful, which is indi- 
cated by the fact that apparently Khrushchev named Bulganin as th 
premier to replace Malenkov. I would agree with Hazard in his general! 
analysis, and I would emphasize that we now have a situation that did 
not exist under Stalin, namely, that there is a division of power be~ 
tween the party machinery and the state machinery. Just how long: 
this can last is anybody’s guess. It seems to me that, unless the Soviet 
system has changed fundamentally, some kind of Stalin is required to 
operate it. Now, perhaps, we have a situation today in which we are on 
the way back to the full-scale Stalin system, although Khrushchev asé 
yet does not seem to have nearly as much power as Stalin had. How-- 
ever, his rise to power has been so rapid that one wonders whether he: 
has not already built up his own personal machine—a machine of a 
scope which might possibly eventually give him as much power asi 
Stalin had. 

There is one point, however, which should be mentioned in con- 
nection with Khrushchev’s position, and that is that he is arriving at 
supreme power, if he has it, at a late age. Stalin was a young man 
when he began to build up his power machine. One of the great mys- 
teries of the Soviet situation today, it seems to me, is just who are the 
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ounger men in their forties and fifties who are going to replace these 
Ider men? Most of the members of the top party bodies and of the 
Souncil of Ministers are now men in their sixties. There are two or 
hree very able, aggressive, and energetic men in their fifties, such as 
uvorov, the head of the State Planning Committee, and Pervukhin, 
m engineer, who built up his career in the field of heavy industry; but 
hese men are also over fifty. At any rate, Khrushchev, at present, seems 
o be the most powerful single individual. 


Mr. Harris: Hazard, just what is the structure of the party? Who 
ontrols the party? How is it organized? 


_ Mr. Hazarn: In replying to that, I would like to say a word about 
vhat Barghoorn has just said about the importance of the party sec- 
etary. I would agree completely with him that the party secretary has 
raditionally been very important. I think that what has happened with 
he rise of Khrushchev and the demotion of Malenkov is the emer- 
ence again of the party secretary as the dominant figure. It seems to 
ae that, during the first months after Stalin’s death, the premier, name- 
7, Malenkov, was the most powerful figure in the country. It seems to 
ne, therefore, that with Malenkov’s demotion we find emerging, again, 
yhat we found after Lenin’s death, namely, the party secretary as the 
imary source of power. Therefore, it would seem that this is a mo- 
nentous change. It has been to place the party secretary again into the 
losition of principal importance in the power structure in the country. 


‘Mr. Harris: Yes, but of the nine top-ranking party leaders in the 
residium of the Central Committee, seven are also premier or deputy 
remiers in the government. So, it looks pretty much like an inter- 
king directorship between the party and the government. 

! 


Mr. Hazarp: Yes, there has been this interlocking directorship since 
1e beginning, and nothing that I have said would I want interpreted 
; my feeling that the party is in second place to the government. 
early that is not so. The government is subordinate to the party. It 
characteristic of the Soviet system that the party runs the govern- 
ent. Yet, I feel that, after Stalin’s death, Malenkov was the dominant 
are in the community, and his position was that of premier. He had 
relinquish, or at least he did relinquish, very soon after Stalin’s 
sath his position as one of the secretaries of the party. 


Mr. Harris: Hazard, how is the judicial system tied in? I noticed 
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by the papers that six members of the Soviet Supreme Court recently, 
resigned. Is this an important or a minor change? 


Mr. Hazarp: I would not think that was very important except as 
it may indicate a change in ruling circles. The reason is because the 
Soviet Supreme Court is entirely different from the United States 
Supreme Court, for example—different in structure. Whereas we have 
nine men who sit on all cases together, their Supreme Court is really a 
very large panel of judges, some sixty-eight, who are chosen three at 
a time to hear the cases that are appealed from the lower courts in the 
system. Only once a month does the whole body sit, not to decide 2 
case, but to determine whether some pronouncement needs to be made 
on the general interpretation of a provision of the code—in which case 
what they say amounts to law. 


Mr. Harris: MacDuffie, you were on the spot. We would like to 
get your impressions just from the man in the street in Moscow. 


Mr. MacDurrie: I would like to work back a little bit and take 
what Hazard just said. When I went about the Soviet Union, I some: 
times asked judges—lower-court judges—how many judges there were 
in the upper courts, and they never could give me the number. There 
were so many that they never seemed to be certain; and they were no 
even certain as to how much they were paid. There was that muck 
confusion about the upper courts. Now, as to the point that was madi 
by Barghoorn and Hazard as to the relationship of the party and thy 
government. One of the things that struck me everywhere I went is 
the ten thousand miles was that, when I asked people whether the: 
were members of the Communist party, 90 per cent of the men run 
ning anything in the Soviet Union said they were Communists. 
asked the heads of every university, school, factory, and farm I visitec 
They would always cite one exception, however; and he, I think 
was the exception that proved the rule—the rector of Moscow Univer 
sity. But, beyond that, when we discuss the question of the part: 
secretary, I think we ought to recall that, when Stalin ran the Sovie 
Union, there was no question about it in most people’s minds. Ther 
was a time when he was secretary of the party and Rykov was th 
prime minister; and later, I think, for a short time, Molotov was th 
prime minister; but always Stalin was clearly the boss. In his late 
years, when his control was solidified, he relinquished the party sec 
retaryship, as I recall, and he moved Malenkov into the second spo 
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We first got an idea that Malenkov would succeed by the order with- 
in the Communist party. And to me, sometimes, I think the most 
significant thing that has happened since Stalin’s death is not the re- 
cent change but the change about two weeks after Stalin’s death, 
when Malenkov first gave up the party secretaryship to Khrushchev. 
In retrospect, if we can be “Monday-morning quarterbacks,” maybe 
Khrushchev was beginning to be the boss right then and there. 


Mr. Harris: There is a good deal of similarity to the Stalin pattern 
in which the party secretary appears, to us at least, to be calling the 
tune. MacDuffie, you had an interview with Khrushchev; would you 
care to say anything about this? What sort of a man is he? 


Mr. MacDurriz: I met him several times in the Ukraine in 1946 and 
again in 1953, when I had a four-hour interview; and then this last 
time (1955), by good fortune, I saw him an hour and three-quarters the 
day after the plenary session of the Central Committee, at which we 
think the arrangement for Malenkov’s resignation was made. I saw 
him in the Kremlin on February 1, which was a week before the 
Malenkovy resignation, and he did not give any hint as to Malenkov, 
but he did give a hint as to what had occurred by naming some of 
the resolutions which had been enacted. He strikes me, and I have 
said this, I think, a few other times, as a rather unusual Russian. In 
physical aspect, in mannerisms, and in readiness to talk, he is not like 
the Gromyko and the Malik that most Americans know. He is very 
relaxed. He has a sense of humor. He is very quick to reply, very 
quick on the trigger. He does not choose his words hesitantly or, it 
seems, even deliberately; and he has been called garrulous by some 
people; and I say he is a man in such control of himself that he is not 
afraid to relax. 


Mr. BarcHoorn: MacDuffie, I am very much interested in your de- 
scription of Khrushchev. One reason is that some of us tend to get 
the impression that a new type of man, the Bolshevik man, has been 
created in the Soviet Union, and that he is so different from all other 
men that it is impossible to understand him. I think we should re- 
mind ourselves from time to time that, despite the very different sys- 
tem they live under, these people probably have more or less the same 
type of basic reactions and personality as people in other parts of the 
world. I think you are quite right in emphasizing Malenkov’s giving- 
up of the first secretaryship. I think some of us were thrown off the 
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track a little bit by a numberof details surrounding this. I must con-. 
fess that the fact that they had dropped the title “General Secretary” 
(which Stalin held throughout his career) and substituted for it “Firsts 
Secretary” disguised, to me at least, some of the significance of this: 
event. Now, this may seem a very minor point, but the Soviets are: 
very great sticklers for terms. It seems to me that it was felt that no-: 
body was big enough to have the title “General Secretary”; it may; 
also be that the title “General Secretary” was so sinister, because of! 
the fear connected with the personality of Stalin, that they did not want! 
to continue to use it. At any rate, it seems now that Malenkovy’s career: 
was sealed at that point. 

On the other hand, a point which has to be made, lest we get into: 
the habit now of attributing exclusive importance to the secretariat,. 
is this: The party certainly runs the show, and we now are aware that: 
it did during this interim period, too. On the other hand, the state has: 
become much more important in the Soviet system ever since the late: 
thirties, when Stalin began the vast industrialization and militarization. 
of Russia which really determined the present-day Soviet system. I 
think that one of the most interesting features of the present situation is 
that we now have a tremendously powerful and important party 
machine with Khrushchev as the head of it; but he is not formally a 
member of the state machinery. 


Mr. Harris: Barghoorn, was Stalin very often a member of the 
state machinery? 


Mr. Barcuoorn: Stalin did not consider it necessary to be a member 
of the state machinery until just before World War II. Stalin first 
became prime minister (replacing Molotov, who had held that posi- 
tion for some ten years) in May, 1941. This was obviously part of the 
preparation for the war with the Germans. Stalin, although he had 
ignored warnings from foreign powers that the Germans were about 
to attack him, had, by this time, finally become convinced that he was 
going to be attacked, and he assumed the position of prime minister. 
Then right after the German attack he became the commander-in-chief 
of the army. Khrushchev, of course, is not commander-in-chief of the 
army, and he is not prime minister. The power is still a good deal more 
diffuse than it was under Stalin at his prime. 


Mr. Harris: Barghoorn, would you, then, consider this an internal 
struggle for power among the top leaders? 
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Mr. BarcHoorn: In my opinion, a struggle for power always goes 
on in governments, even in the most legal and constitutional govern- 
ments, but it assumes cruder forms in a government which does not 
have tradition, custom, or constitutional qualities, such as the Soviet 
government. There is anarchy at the top, even though there is ex- 
treme systematization below. 


Mr. MacDurriz: That famous statement of Sir Winston Churchill’s 
with regard to the Soviet Union being “a mystery wrapped in a riddle 
inside an enigma,” I think, does not apply to the Soviet Union as such. 
We know a great deal about the Soviet Union. We have access to a 
great deal of its literature. Many people have seen much of its ter- 
ritory. But where the riddle is, definitely, is in the inner mechanics 
of control and the relationships of the top men. Now that certainly is, 
as Churchill later said, “veiled in obscurity”; and I do not think we 
know to what extent the army is dominated by the party, to what ex- 
rent the army is an independent force, or to what extent some of these 
men are in personal rivalries. It is necessary for us all to speculate, as 
we are doing today; but sometimes we are forced to get so refined that 
it is a little bit like ancient soothsayers who divined things by reading 
the entrails of birds. 


Mr. Harris: We have talked about the party and the government. 
Now the army comes in. Hazard, what relationship does the army 
have, or do we know what the relationship of the army is, to the party 
and to the government? 


Mr. Hazarp: We know a good deal about the relationship between 
the party and the army. At least we know there is throughout the party 
2 real infiltration—official, formal infiltration by the party—into the 
army. We know that for many years the party had, alongside the 
military commanders, party officers who had the right to countermand 
an order of the military commander. 


Mr. MacDurriz: Wasn’t Bulganin the boss of those party officers? 


Mr. Hazarp: Yes, he was; and Bulganin has always been a very 
trong party man. It is my feeling that the army has been definitely 
inder the thumb of the party. The army is stronger today than it was 
xefore Stalin’s death, stronger politically I mean, within the framework 
f the Soviet system, but it is not in a position which is higher than 
hat of the party. I think it is significant that Bulganin, who has been 
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_ previously Minister of Defense, is primarily a party man, as MacDuffie: 
has just said. He wears a uniform, but he is not a marshal in other than) 
name. 


Mr. Harris: What about this chap Zhukov, the great war hero, who) 
has just become the head of the army? 


Mr. Hazarp: I would put Zhukov in the category of a real pro-- 


fessional soldier. 


Mr. MacDurrie: But is it much of a surprise that he is the head?’ 
Don’t they have to have a professional soldier somewhere near the top?’ 
Everybody has made a great to-do about Zhukov suddenly arising, but: 
somebody has to be chief of staff. Somewhere near the top they need! 
a real military man, and it need not shake us. 


Mr. Hazarp: I think you are right, MacDuffie, in emphasizing that: 
people have made too much of Zhukov’s rise. Note that he is not yet in 
the group of deputy premiers, much less first deputy premiers. He isi 
Minister of Defense. 


Mr. MacDurrir: Nor is any real army man in that group. 


Mr. Hazarn: No real army man—that is, a man whose whole career 
has been in the army—is in the very top echelons, either of the party or * 
of the government. Now, something must be said about Marshal. 
Voroshilov. He is now the president of the Supreme Soviet. He is a. 
very distinguished-looking elder statesman in the Soviet hierarchy. He: 
gained his fame in the civil war, after the first World War, in defend- - 
ing the city of Stalingrad. He is, therefore, a soldier. But he has. 
always been primarily a party man. 


Mr. MacDurrie: Almost Stalin’s man, wouldn’t you say? 


Mr. Hazarp: Almost Stalin’s man; and it is significant, after the first 
World War began, that he was removed from the front and put in 
charge of training reserves. I think this suggests, therefore, that he is. 
not so much a military commander as he is a party man. So I conclude: 
that the army has not reached the pinnacle of power and that it is still 
under the thumb of the party, although not as much under the thumb | 
of the party as it was when Stalin lived. 


Mr. BarcHoorn: Hazard, if I remember correctly, Marshal Vasilev- : 
sky was, for a time, Minister of War. I would have to check back on| 
this, but I think that is correct. And, of course, he is also a professional | 
military man of the type of Zhukov. But, in general, I think that I. 
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agree with what has been said on this point. It is interesting in con- 
nection with the rise of the military to a somewhat higher political stat- 
ure that at the trial of Beria apparently several of the more distinguished 
Soviet army marshals took part; and, in addition to this, the elevation 
of Zhukov now fits into this picture. 


Mr. Harris: What about the secret police? Has anyone heard about 
the secret police recently? It used to be very powerful, or at least we 
so imagined. 

Mr. MacDurrie: The demise of Beria seems to have removed, for 
the moment, the impact of the secret police. I believe that at this last 
session they did appoint a new man to a rank of minister again, re- 
storing the arm of the secret police to its power; but it appears that the 
party or the army, or both together, clipped off the old gang and there- 
fore created a certain amount of, shall we say, lack of morale among 
the police. 

Mr. BarcHoorn: MacDuffie, what you said about the soothsaying be- 
fore certainly applies to this point of the secret police. I would feel 
that its power has definitely been reduced, but it is still there. And 
one point which we have to remember about the police is that Beria, 
being a Georgian himself, had his clique of Georgians in the secret 
police. These were friends of Beria and probably also of Stalin, who 
personally really elevated Beria to his high post to begin with. These 
Georgians have been mostly killed off in the purges connected with 
Beria’s fall; but the Russians in the secret police are still there. They 
now have the secret police divided into two parts: the Ministry of In- 
terior, headed by Kruglov, who was a veteran policeman of the Soviet 
type (incidentally, Kruglov was Molotov’s bodyguard, I believe, at the 
San Francisco Conference in 1945), and the Committee of State Secu- 
rity. So it is still very much in evidence, but I think its power has been 
somewhat reduced. 


Mr. MacDurriz: There is an old statement: “There is nothing like 
the passion of a functionary for his function.” 

One thing I would like to ask both Barghoorn and Hazard is: Could 
the Soviets have made anybody else but Bulganin premier at this 
moment? If we look over the nine top men, Suvorov and Pervukhin 
were much younger and much junior; Malenkov obviously was slid- 
ing down; Khrushchev had the party secretaryship, and we gather that 
they did not want him to extend his power beyond that; Molotov was 
the foreign minister; Voroshilov was the president; the only other two 
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top men belonged to what are, called in the Soviet Union, or are con- - 
sidered politically, “minority groups”—Mikoyan was an Armenian and | 
Kaganovich was the only Jew in the Politburo, and there was a certain | 
amount of anti-Semitism in the country. So on that analysis, once: 
Malenkov hit the skids, who was there but Bulganin to make premier? 


Mr. Hazarp: I think MacDuffie has analyzed this very well. Bul-- 
ganin was the most logical person to place in the post. I am not certain. 
that personally he is physically as strong as he was formerly. I think it is. 
significant that, in printing his picture in the newspapers, the Soviet 
government felt it necessary to retouch his gray hair and to make him | 
look very youthful again. 


Mr. MacDurrie: May I add one thing to that: Until a couple of 


years ago, at the May Day celebration, Bulganin always reviewed the | 
troops on horseback; the last two years he has ridden in an open tour- | 


ing car. 


Mr. Harris: We have talked about the internal struggle for power. | 


Are there any policy implications in economic policy that you would 
read, Barghoorn, out of the press account? 


Mr. BarcHoorn: It seems clear that the Soviet regime has reverted | 
to the Stalin policy of emphasizing heavy industry and that it is now 


saying that, without the emphasis on heavy industry, the very founda- 


tions of the regime are at stake. This, of course, gets one closely into 


the area of foreign policy, into which we probably should not go here. 
There is one caution that is in order in connection with this. The Sovi- 
et leaders are emphasizing heavy industry, but I am not sure that this 
is not at least partly “window-dressing”—that the policy has not changed — 
as much as the propaganda. I think that the propaganda emphasis on 
heavy industry is, in part, designed to rally the support of the popula- 
tion around the regime and give the people a sense of crisis, which 
is an old Soviet practice. 


Mr. Harris: I would agree with you, Barghoorn, that the propaganda | 
has probably changed more than the basic policy. The basic policy has _ 
always been on heavy industry, on a strong defense. 

We need to close now. By way of summary I would say that we 
would all agree that the party is the central organ of control in the 


| 
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Soviet Union and that it is very intimately interrelated with the gov- | 
ernment and with the army at all levels. 


THE POLITICAL COHESIVENESS 
OF THE SOVIET SYSTEM* 


By MERLE FAINSOD 
* 


A totalitarian system on the march often gives the impression of re- 
morseless and overpowering strength. Its weaknesses become fully apparent 
only after its downfall. The Soviet regime has survived the arduous vicissi- 
tudes of more than a third of a century of revolution, war, and internal 
struggle. It has emerged from the ordeal as one of the two most powerful 
states in the world. Does this capacity to endure and expand signify that 
Soviet totalitarianism can avoid the fate of its Fascist and Nazi imitators? 
Have the Soviet leaders discovered a new formula of power which is likely 
to carry them from control of the present Soviet orbit to world domination? 
Or are there fatal weaknesses in the Soviet scheme of government which 
doom it to eventual extinction? . 


THE SOVIET CONTROL SYSTEM 


The system of rule which Stalin’s successors inherit represents a legacy 
which they cannot easily renounce. He erected a structure of centralized, 
absolute authority in which unquestioned obedience to his dictates was a sine 
qua non of survival. He ruthlessly eliminated every known actual or po- 
tential competitor for supreme power and encouraged the development of 
a leadership cult in which his own god-like infallibility was an object of 
official worship. He developed a system of competing and overlapping 
bureaucratic hierarchies in which both the Party and the secret police, 
penetrating and watching each other, simultaneously pervaded and con- 
trolled the administration and the armed forces. He reserved his own ulti- 
mate authority to direct and codrdinate the system by providing no point 
of final resolution for differences and conflicts among the hierarchies short 
of himself. He made a virtue out of the interplay of lines of authority by 
holding both controllers and controlled responsible for the fulfillment of 
plans and directives. He built a vested interest in confusion by utilizing the 
processes of mutual control and institutional rivalry to protect his own 
security... . 

One of the salient attributes of Soviet totalitarianism has been its ruthless 
determination in mobilizing human and material resources for the attain- 

* Excerpts from Merle Fainsod, How Russia Is Ruled (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1953), chap. 17, pp. 477-500. (Reprinted by permission of Harvard University 
Press.) 
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ment of a dominating objective. In more specific terms, this has meant con- 
centration on building the elements of military strength and constructing 
a heavy-industry base which would accelerate the rate of industrial growth 
and provide a modernized armament industry. This ruling priority has 5 
colored and affected every aspect of Soviet life. ... 

The substantive content of Soviet indoctrination is designed to induce: 
the populace to identify itself with the regime and its leadership. . . . 

Through indoctrination the ruling group undertakes to breed a race off 
exemplary Soviet citizens who find “freedom” in conscious subordination 
to state purposes as they are formulated by the leadership. It insists on rigid 
orthodoxy in the ideological realm and unquestioning submission to the: 
policies of the ruling group. The only officially approved outlet for fault- 
finding is the institution of “criticism and self-criticism,” and this operates 
within rigidly prescribed limits fixed by state interests. Such ventilation of 
grievances as is permitted is consciously directed from above to give the: 
leadership some index of popular dissatisfaction and of weaknesses in ad- 
ministration, to spur the bureaucracy to improve its performance, to give 
the masses a semblance of involvement in affairs of state, and to provide: 
approved objects on which the dissatisfied can vent their wrath. .. . 

The Soviet system of power has been constructed around a functional | 
rather than a hereditary elite... . 

While the death of Stalin points up possible divisive and disintegrative 
forces which may become manifest in the Soviet elite, it should not be for- 
gotten that the members of the elite in the final analysis have a vested in- 
terest in the perpetuation of the Soviet system. . . . The regime turns for its : 
basic support in three directions. It leans heavily on those who occupy the ‘ 
strategic positions in Soviet society. They include top administrative and / 
managerial personnel, the senior officer corps, and the upper stratum of the : 
artistic, literary, and scientific intelligentsia. . . . 

A second pillar of strength for the regime is the Party and, more especial- - 
ly, its inner core of functionaries for whom Party work is a full-time job « 
which carries power and commands deference as well as material per- - 
quisites. The third basic strength of the regime is its repressive element, the : 
oficialdom of the MVD, whose authority extends into every corner of ’ 
Soviet society, and who, like the Party functionaries, the officer corps, and | 
the managerial elite, occupy a privileged status in Soviet society. It is not. 
without significance that there have been relatively few defectors from the; 
upper stratum of this privileged group. 


THE GRIEVANCES OF THE ELITE 


This is not to imply that members of the elite do not have their griev-: 
ances and anxieties. The security of the totalitarian dictator is built on the! 
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‘insecurity of those who surround him. The threat of a purge is ever pres- 
ent, and even the highest Soviet dignitaries live in a milieu of surveillance 
and suspicion. There is always the fear that one may be toppled from the 
heights to the depths with dizzying swiftness, as the disappearance of 
Politburo member Voznesensky in 1949 [and the execution of Secret Police 
‘Chief L. Beria in 1953] bears witness. 

The sources of anxiety of the members of the elite vary with their posi- 
‘tions in the Soviet hierarchy. No sector of the elite is free from worry. ... 
_... One of the strangest paradoxes of Soviet totalitarianism is that it 
‘cannot wholly trust even those upon whom it most strongly relies. . . . 


PROBLEMS OF LOYALTY AND DISLOYALTY 


Claims concerning the political loyalty or disloyalty of the Soviet popu- 
lace run a startlingly wide gamut. At one extreme is the official line of 
Soviet propaganda with its insistence that the peoples of the Soviet Union 
are solidly identified with the regime. At the other extreme is the view 
propagated in some émigré circles that the Soviet peoples are completely 
alienated from the regime and that only the terror apparatus of the state 
prevents them from revolting. Neither of these polar views carries convic- 
tion... .. 

Some tentative hypotheses on the political cohesiveness of the Soviet sys- 
tem may be hazarded on the basis of material derived from interviews with 
former Soviet citizens and analysis of Soviet sources. Put in their baldest 
and most generalized form, these propositions may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) The political attitudes of different groups and individuals in Soviet 
society vary substantially, depending on the combination of affecting and 
disaffecting factors registered in their life situations and the degree to which 
they have or do not have a vested interest in the perpetuation of the regime. 

(2) Political attitudes show marked variations over the age span, with 
indoctrination attaining its maximum effectiveness in the younger age range 
and with the Communist ruling group tending to anchor itself most firmly 
on the support of the oncoming youth formations. 

(3) Political attitudes vary with national affiliations. The current tend- 
ency to emphasize the primacy of the Great Russians inspires resentment 
among the so-called “lesser” nationalities. National disaffection tends to be 
strongest in areas which have been recently incorporated into the Soviet 
Union, but it is by no means confined to such areas. 

(4) Some policies of the regime command widespread approval even 
among those who deem themselves intransigent opponents of Communism, 
and other policies or institutional characteristics of the regime meet wide- 
spread disapproval even among those who have identified their fate with the 
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survival of Communism. 

(5) The behavior of many individuals and groups in Soviet society will 
show wide variations, depending on whether they feel the full impact of 
Soviet controls or whether they find themselves in a position where they 
can opt for a viable and more attractive alternative. . . . 


[In conclusion, there are these considerations.] Stalin’s successors are his » 


best pupils, and they have risen to power by practicing the arts which he 
taught them. Their careers have been devoted to forging the weapons of 
totalitarianism, and the system with which they have identified themselves 


maintains its own dynamic momentum. The secret police and the Party 


apparatus, on which the regime depends to sustain its authority, have a 
vested interest in the perpetuation of their privileges and perquisites. The 
institutional pressures which they generate operate to preserve and con- 
solidate the dictatorship. As long as the Kremlin leaders continue to see 
their future in terms of industrial and military might, they will probably 
persist in relying on totalitarian instruments to force the pace of industrial- 
ization. Those who possess absolute power do not part with it willingly. 
The governing formula of Soviet totalitarianism rests on a moving equilib- 
rium of alternating phases of repression and relaxation, but its essential 
contours remain unchanged. The totalitarian regime does not shed its 
police-state characteristics; it dies when power is wrenched from its hands. 
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